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The  prospective  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates 
for  1951-52  is  again  much  larger  than  in  most  past 
years,  although  below  the  big  supplies  in  1949  and 
1950.  A  further  increase  in  livestock  numbers  is  in 
prospects  in  1951-52,  and  the  supply  per  animal 
unit  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in 


the  past  2  or  3  years.  Total  feed  utilization  is 
expected  to  be  the  heaviest  since  the  high  level 
reached  during  World  War  II.  This  will  result  in 
a  further  reduction  in  the  carry-over  stocks  of  feed 
grains  at  the  close  of  the  1951-52  season. 
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Table  1.-    Statletioal  Suanary 


VKLCES 


Item 


191^9  : 

:     Unit  : 

Sept.  1 

Cents 

Cents 

:  J}UAu61 

130.7 

131.2 

:  EuBhel 

118.0 

116.0 

S  AUfiueX 

65. u 

68.9 

:  Suahel 

63.1 

66.5 

:  Bushel 

58.2 

61.3 

:  Bushel 

129.9 

11*5.5 

:  Bushel 

96.8 

105.0 

:100  pouMs 

187.0 

180.0 

:  Bushel 

206.0 

215.2 

1951 


Aug.  .'  Sept.  .     July  ',  Aug. 


Sept. 


U.  S 


GralHB  and.  Hay 


Corn,  No.  3  Yellow,  Chloago 

Price  rooelved  tj  fanners, 
Oats,  Ho.  2  White,  Chicago   

Mo.  2  VAilts,  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S 
Barley,  No.  3, Minneapolis   

Price  received  hy  farmere,  U.  S 
Grain  sorghuMS,  price  received  by  fannere,U 
Wheat,  No.  2  Hard.  Winter,  Kansas  City  


153.1* 
lUU.O 
79.7 
ih.U 
70.6 
1U8.U 
112.0 
188.0 
220.9 


151*.  1 
lUU.O 
82.6 
77.1 
72.8 
11*5.1 
llU.O 
177.0 
221.0 


176.  U 

163.0 
81.1 
77.7 
78.3 
119.3 
117.0 
209,0 
230.7 


179.1* 
165.0 
83.5 
80.2 
75.9 
126.  U 
117.0 
209.0 
233.0 


Cents 


180.1 
165.0 
87.5 
83.0 
77.5 
129.2 
117.0 
212.0 
238.3 


DoHare  Dollara  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


Hay,  No.  1  Alfalfa,  halsd,  Eaasae  City  . . 
Price  reoolvsd  hy  fanusrs,  'caled,  U.  S. 


Byproduct  Feeds  (tagged) 


Standard  'brea. 


Mlaneapolls 
Buffalo   


Price  paid  Dy  famers,  U.  S  

Standard  mldrlllngs,  Minneapolis   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  hy  farosrs,.  U.  S  

Cottonseed  neal,  1*1  percent  protein,  Menqphia  . . 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Mixmeapolis  1/: 

28  percent  protein,  San  Trancisoo 
Soybean  meal,  kk  percent  protein,  Chicago  a/... 

Price  paid  by  farmere,  U.  3  

Peanut  iasal,  1*5  percent  protein,  S. 


I.  mlUing 


points   

White  hominy  feed,  Chicago   

Oluten  feed,  23  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Tankage  digester    60  percent  protein,  Chicago 

Me  tit  scraps,  50  percent  protein,  Chicago  

Fish  meal,  67  percent  protein,  San  Francisco  . 

Alfalfa  meal.  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City   

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  percent  protein,  price 

paid  by  fanasre,  U.  S  

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Soratch  feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S.  ... 


100 


100 


100 


100 
100 
100 


Ton 

23.15 

25.60 

21*. 00 

2k 

75 

28. 

00 

29 

00 

33.35 

Ton 

20.80 

21.00 

20.20 

20 

30 

20. 

20 

20 

1*0 

21.30 

Ton 

39.50 

1*0.75 

Uli.60 

1*5 

25 

52. 

70 

52 

25 

51*.  1*0 

Tco 

1*6.1*0 

U7.60 

51.90 

1*9 

60 

59. 

20 

59 

90 

61.90 

pounds 

2.93 

2.81* 

3.19 

3 

06 

3. 

51 

3 

1*5 

3.58 

Ton 

1*2.50 

1*5.1*0 

1*7.30 

1*7 

1*0 

61. 

60 

55 

00 

55.90 

Ton 

1*9.1*0 

52.60 

51* -50 

51* 

90 

67. 

10 

62 

90 

63.50 

pounds 

3.17 

3.06 

3.1*8 

3 

28 

3. 

88 

3 

71* 

3.76 

Ton 

69.90 

57.75 

71*. 70 

71 

90 

73. 

70 

68 

75 

68.75 

Ton 

62.90 

62.1*0 

67.80 

62 

25 

59. 

90 

63 

75 

68.25 

Ton 

51*.  60 

53.90 

75.30 

73 

25 

77. 

80 

76 

00 

77.00 

Ton 

100.30 

83.15 

78.20 

65 

85 

80. 

50 

77 

UO 

82.80 

pounds 

:  5.15 

5.16 

5.01 

U 

Ul* 

1* 

69 

1* 

71* 

1*.77 

Ton 

:  81.10 

70.00 

77.20 

69 

95 

70. 

1*5 

68 

50 

69.1*0 

Ton 

:  1*5.00 

1*5.80 

56.50 

55 

65 

60. 

60 

65 

25 

68.60 

Ton 

51*. 00 

51.75 

51.10 

1*8 

50 

53.20 

55 

00 

55.00 

Ton 

:  IU7.8O 

130.10 

127.50 

126 

05 

107. 

90 

106 

70 

115.1*0 

Ton 

1U7.90 

111*.  75 

126.75 

12U 

20 

105.60 

106 

05 

111*.  25 

Ton 

•  211*. 80 

170.00 

11*2.05 

11*1 

55 

162.75 

160 

75 

160.75 

Ton 

31*.  15 

38.75 

1*2.60 

1*1 

50 

1*7 

60 

53 

25 

58.25 

pounds 

:  3.1*7 

3.1*3 

3.69 

3 

61* 

I* 

01 

U 

05 

l*.07 

pounds 

:  i*.58 

l*.53 

lt.71* 

1* 

60 

1* 

91 

1* 

92 

l*.9l* 

pounds 

:  3.88 

3-80 

U.06 

1* 

03 

U. 

1*6 

U 

Ul* 

U.I15 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  Percent  Percent 

Percent 

Feed  grains,  price  received  by  fanosrs,  U.  S.  . 

1910-llj-lOO 

172 

173 

208 

209 

232 

231* 

23I* 

Eleven  principal  high-protoln  feeds. 

23U 

21*1 

21*0 

231* 

2UU 

1935-39=100 

270 

221 

1935-39=100 

261* 

228 

21*0 

216 

2UU 

231* 

2kh 

1935-39=100 

31*7 

277 

278 

266 

21*3 

21*5 

259 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

1935-39-100 

220 

211* 

205 

193 

211* 

222 

221* 

Feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S.   

1910-ll»=100 

205 

202 

217 

213 

232 

232 

231* 

LIVBSTOCK-FEED  PRICE  PATIOS  K/ 


feeptenber  average ) 

Bushel 

16.1* 

15.8 

15.6 

11*. 2 

12.8 

12.1* 

11.6 

Hog-com,  U.  S.  farm  price 

Bushel 

16.1* 

17.1 

15.1 

IU.8 

12,8 

12.8 

U.9 

Beef-eteer-com,  Chicago  6/ 

Bushel 

20.1 

21.1* 

19.6 

19.8 

20.3 

20,3 

20,5 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S  

 1930-1*9-  2U.3 

Pooad 

23.2 

23.9 

21.2 

21,7 

21.2 

21.3 

21.0 

Pound 

1.26 

1.31* 

1.16 

1.26 

1.20 

1.25 

1.27 

Pound 

lU.l 

15.2 

10.2 

U,0 

11.8 

12.6 

13.8 

reports  of  the  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  )!k)onomias. 
1/    36  percent  beginning  AuguBt  1950,  other  months  shown  3I*  percent.    2/    1*1*  percent  Deglnnlng  August  1950,  other 
months  shown  1*1  percent,  Revised  series.    See  page  15,  July  1951  Feed  Situation,    kj    Unite  of  com  or  other  con- 

centrate ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef -steer,  one  pound  of  butterfat  or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs. 
5/    Based  on  packer  t.nd  shipper  purchases  of  barrows  and  gilts,  and  No.  3  bellow  com.     The  ratios  for  the  years 
193O-37  in  the  average  are  based  on  all  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    6/    Based  on  price  of  beef-steers 
sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  Ho.  3  Yellow  com. 
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THE    FEED  SITUATION 


Apprcvud  oy  the  Outlook  and  £'ituation  Board  Octoter  19,  1951 


A  strong  demand  is  in  prospect  for  feed  in  1951-52.    Feed  grain 
supplies  are  smaller  and  feed  prices  protatly  will  average  a  little  higher 
than  in  1950-51.    Ihe  total  quantity  of  grains  and  other  concentrates  fed 
to  livestock  is  expected  to  be  the  heaviest  since  World  War  II,  vhich  will 
reduce  further  the  reserve  stocks  of  feed  grains . 

The  total  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  1951-52,  including 
the  grains  and  "byproduct  feeds,  is  estimated  at  I76  million  tons,  k  per- 
cent "below  the  "big  supplies  of  the  last  2  years,  "but  nearly  30  percent 
above  the  1937-^1  average.    This  includes  a  5  percent  smaller  supply  of 
feed  grains  than  in  1950-51,  another  large  supply  of  byproduct  feeds,  and 
an  allowance  for  wheat  and  rye  feeding  a  little  above  the  1950-51  rate. 

The  120  million  tons  of  feed  grains  produced  this  year,  as  indicated 
by  the  October  Crop  Feport,  is  5  million  tons  less  than  in  1950,  and  the 
carry-over  into  1951-52,  totaling  about  29  million  tons,  is  2  million  tons 
smaller.     Total  disappearance  of  feed  grains  in  1951  52  probably  will  ex- 
ceed the  1951  production  by  around  8  to  10  million  tons,  reducing  the  carry- 
over at  the  close  of  the  season  to  around  20  million  tons.     In  this  event 
the  remaining  reserves  would  be  only  a  little  above  the  prewar  average  and 
would  be  smaller  than  prewar  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers  and  produc- 
tion. 

Sup"olies  of  byproduct  feeds  in  1951  -52  are  expected  to  be  about  equal 
to  the  record  of  21.5  million  tons  in  1950-51-     The  supply  of  oilseed  cake 
and  meal  for  1951-52  is  expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than  the  record  supply 
for  the  past  feeding  season.    The  total  supply  of  protein  feeds  also  is  ex- 
pected to  be  larger  than  in  the  past  few  years,  but  little,  if  any,  larger 
in  relation  to  the  increasing  number  of  livestock  on  farms. 

Feed  prices  are  expected  to  average  a  little  higher  in  1951-52  than 
in  1950-51.    The  extent  of  the  increase  in  feed  grain  prices  will  be  limit- 
ed by  the  fairly  large  reserves  of  corn  owned  by  CCC,  the  current  sale  price 
of  which  is  only  a  little  above  the  market  price.     Price  ceilings,  which  can 
be  imposed  on  feed  grains  when  they  reach  parity,  also  could  limit  the  ex- 
tent of  further  increases . 

The  strong  demand  for  feed  grains  during  the  past  year  has  resulted  in 
a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  feed  grains  held  under  price  support.  The 
total  yclijime  of  feed  grains  placed  under  loan  in  1950  was  much  saaller  than 
in  19^b  and  19^9,  and  most  of  the  loans  were  repaid  by  farmers.     The  quantity 
of  1951  feed  grains  going  under  price  support  is  expected  to  be  comparatively 
small  and  stocks  hold  by  CCC  or  under  price  support  probably  will  be  reduced 
further  in  19^1-52.    Currently  feed  grain  prices  are  a  little  above  support 
levels . 

A  record  hay  supply  is  available  for  1951-52.    Hay  and  other  forages 
are  fully  adequate  for  the  increasing  livestock  numbers  in  most  of  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  country.     In  the  South,  hay  production  was  reduced  by  dry 
veathor,  and  T^astures  and  ranges  have  been  poor  this  summer  and  fall. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  SUPPLIES  IN  1951-52  " 

Strong:  Demand  and  Smaller  Feed 
Concentrate  Supply  in  1951-52 

Supplies  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  1951-52  are  estimated  at 
176  million  tons,  a  little  smaller  than  the  big  supplies  of  the  past  two 
years o    However^ this  would  be  the  third  largest  supply  of  record — nearly 
30  percent  above  the  1937-41  average.    The  total  tonnage  of  feed  grains  in 
this  supply  is  about  5  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  but  another  large 
supply  of  byproduct  feeds  is  in  prospect,  and  wheat  and  rye  feeding  probably 
vdll  be  a  little  &to\'e  that  of  1950-51. 

While  total  feed  concentrate  supplies  are  considerably  larger  than  in 
most  past  years,  they  are  not  so  large  in  relation  to  the  livestock  population. 
In  relation  to  the  number  of  livestock  on  farm.s,  the  total  feed  concentrate 
supply  is  7  to  10  percent  smaller  than  in  the  last  three  years,  and  only 
9  percent  above  the  1937-41  average.    Livestock  production  has  been  increas- 
ing since  the  postwar  low  reached  in  1947-48,  and  in  1951-52  is  expected  to 
be  within  3  percent  of  the  record  high  reached  during  World  War  lie 

The  total  quantity  of  feed  concentrates  consumed  by  the  increasing 
livestock  population  will  be  the  heaviest  since  the  peak  level  reached  during 
the  war  j'-ears.    If  livestock  on  farms  are  fed  at  about  the  same  rate  per 
head  as  during  the  1950-51  season,  about  138  million  tons  will  be  required, 
only  a  little  below  the  record  tonnage  fed  in  1942-43 •    Heavy  feed  require- 
ments of  livestock,  together  with  the  large  volume  of  feed  grains  used  for 
other  purposes,  are  expected  to  reduce  further  the  reserve  stocks  of  feed 
grains  in  1951-52. 

Feed  Grain  Supply  5  Percent  Below 
Big  Supply  Last  Year;  Further  Drain 
on  Carry-over  Stocks  in  Prospect 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  for  1951-52  is  estimated  at  about 
150  million  tons,  7  million  tons  below  the  big  supply  of  last  year.  This 
includes  the  1951  production,  estimated  at  about  120  million  tons,  carry- 
over stocks  of  the  four  feed  grains^  totaling  29  million  tons,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  nearly  a  million  tons  for  imports.    It  is  estimated  that  about 
14  million  tons  of  the  29  million-ton  carry-over  stocks  were  owned  by  CCC  or 
under  loan,  compared  with  19  million  tons  a  year  earlier.    The  bulk  of  this 
quantity — about  11  million  tons — was  corn,  owned  by  CCC. 

The  total  disappearance  of  feed  grains  is  expected  to  be  a  little 
larger  than  in  1950-51.    During  the  1950-51  (October-September)  feeding 
season,  dom.estic  utilization  and  exports  of  feed  grains  totaled  128  million 
tons.    Of  this,  a  little  over  6  mdllion  tons  were  exported,  14  million  tons 
were  used  for  food  and  industrial  purposes,  and  about  108  million  tons  were 
fed  to  livestock  in  this  country.    In  1951-52,  the  quantity  of  feed  grain 
consumed  by  livestock  is  expected  to  be  heavier  than  during  the  past  year, 
in  view  of  increasing  livestock  production  and  the  poor  quality  of  corn  in 
the  Western  Corn  Belt.    The  total  quantity  of  feed  grain  used  for  food  and 
industrial  purposes  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  past  year. 
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Table  2  .-  Feed  concentrate  balance, .  numbers  of  livestock  units,  and  feed  per 
iinit.  United  States,  year  beginning  October,  average  1937-41,  annual  19W-51 


Item 


; Average 
: 1937-41 


Mil. 

tons 


Mil. 

tons 


1943 


Mil, 

tons 


1944 


Mil. 

tons 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950  :  1951 

u  :  2/ 


Mil. 
tons 


Mil. 
tons 


Mil. 

tons 


Mil. 

tons 


Mj.1. 

tons 


Mil. 

tons 


18.5     17-8     11.6     14.9     10.9     13.9       7.9     .30.8     31.2  29.0 


85.9 
21.5 
10.3 

^1 


83.0 
18.2 
7.8 


86.5 
18.4 
6.6 


30.7 
24.6 
6.4 
_2sL 


91.0 
24.0 
6.3 


66.8 
19.2 
6.7 

1^ 


103.1 
23,9 
7.6 


94.6 
21.3 
5.7 
4.3 


87.7 
23.4 
7.2 


86.9 
22.0 
6.1 

,4t6 


;0.8    112.1    U6.7    114.4    124.3     95.4    138.3    125.9    125.0  119.6 


15.2 
17-9 


16.4 
18.2 


10.9 
18.9 


8.2 


4.3 
19.4 


.1 


4.3 

20.0 


5.3 
20.6 


5.4 
21.? 


6.0 
21.5 


172.4    164.5    158.1    155.2    158.9    134.&    170.5    182.6    183.1  176.1 


81.5 
19.6 
10.1 
12.9 
6.1 
2.9 


80.2 
17.2 
8.9 
U.3 
6.3 
2.8 


76.1 
17.0 
8.1 
8.9 
6.2 
2.6 
10.1 


77.3 
23.9 
6.4 
8.0 
5.8 
2.4 


75.6 
19.6 
5.1 
4.2 
5.8 
2.3 
11.3 


64.3 
17.8 
5.1 
6.0 
6.2 
2.4 


73.3 
20.7 
5.8 
3.7 
7.3 
2.4 
10.3 


83.1 
19.6 
5.4 
4.6 
7.8 
2.5 
10.3 


80.0 
?0.5 
7.5 
4.6 
8.6 
2.5 
10.4 


33.4 
21.0 
6.5 
5.1 
8.9 
2.5 
10.1 


Supply  : 

Stocks  beginning  of  year  2/  16.9 
Production  of  feed  grains:  : 

Com  ,  :  72.1 

Oats  :  18.1 

Barley  :  6.9 

Sorghum  graina,  .............^  2.2 

Total  :  99.3 

Other  grains  fed  y   ;  4.5 

Byproduct  feeds  fed  i  15.4 

Total  supply  •■  136.1 

Utilization.  October-September  : 

ConcKitrates  fed:  : 

Com    62.2 

Oats   :  16.1 

Barley  and  sorghuan  grains  ..:  6.9 

^Vheat  and  rye  *....:  4.4 

Oilseed  cake  and  seal  .:  3*9 

Animal  protein  feeds   ;  2.9 

Other  byproduct  feeds  8.6 
Total  concentrates,  fed  .;  105.0 
Feed  grains  for  seed,  human  : 
food,  industry,  and  export  ..:  12.1 

Total  utilization  ;  117.1 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop  : 
year  basis   ;  116.2 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/.t  19.9 

Supply  and  utilization  per  : 
anima]  unit:  : 

Total  supply  (million  tons)...:  136.1   172.4   164.5  158.1   155.2   158.9  134.4   170.5   182.6   183.1  176.1 

Concentretes  fed(mllllon  tons):  IO5.O   U2,0    138.8  129.0   133-.3    123.9  112.2    123.5    133.3    134.1 6A37. 5 
Number  of  grain-consxaning  : 
animal  units  fed  annually  : 

(millions)  8/   :  153.1   192.^   193.2  173.7   167.8   I6I.4  155.9   162.9   170.1   176.S  181.0 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (ton)..:  .89  .90  .85  .91  .92  .98  .86  1,05  1.07  I.O4  .97 
Concentrates  fed  per  animal  : 

vmit  (ton)   :       .69       ,  74       .72  .74       .79       .77       .72       ,76       .78       .76    6/. 76 

Livestock  production  in  terms  : 

of  production  units  : 

(millions)  8/  :  153.O   193.5    191.3  176.4   174.8   I69.6  165,0   171.2   177.0   184.4  189 

Concentrates  fed  per  livestock: 

production  unit  (ton)   t       .69       ,73       .  73  .  73       .  76       .  73       .68       .72       .75       .73  .73 


142,0    138,8    129,0    133.3    123.9    112.2    123.5    133,3    134.1 6^137 .1 


12.8 


15.2     13.3      19,3     13.6     17.7     17.2     20.5  19.0 


144.2    146.6    143.2    125.8    141.2    150.5    154.6  15675 


156.2  152,9  143,2  L44.3  145.0  126.5  139,7  151.4  154.1  156.1 
7^16.2     11.6     14.9     10.9     13.9       7.9     30,8     31.2     29.0  20.0 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/    Preliminary  estimates,  based  on  conditions  in  early  October  1951. 

^  Stocks  of  com  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  oats  and  barley  July  1,  and  from  1947  to  date  sorghum  grains 
on  October  1, 

ij   Domestic  wheat  and  rye  and  imported  grains, 

J5/   Total  quantities  fed  in  the  United  States,  including  donestically  produced  and  Ji^rted  grains  and  by- 
product feeds, 

6/   Assumes  that  livestock  will  be  fed  at  about  the  same  rate  per  animal  unit  as  in  1950-51. 

2/   Grain  at  interior  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses  excluded  in  computing  1942-43  disappearance, 

8/   Grain-consuming  animal  units  and  livestock  production  during  the  October-September  feeding  season.  For 

weights,  see  table  1,  page  2,  Feed  Statistics.  Decenber  1950,  Bureau  of  Agricultur**"'  Economics. 
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Exports  of  feed  grains,  however,  are  expected  to  be  smaller  than  the  heavy 
exports  m  1950-51,  but  they  may  be  about  as  large  as  in  most  of  the  other 
postwar  years.    Assuming  a  slightly  larger  total  utilization  in  1951-52 
than  in  1950-51,  it  would  be  8  to  10  million  tons  above  the  19^1  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains,  plus  expected  imports -121  m.illion  tons.    This  would 
mean  a  comparable  reduction  in  our  reserve  stocks  of  feed  grains,  bringing 
the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1951-52  season  down  to  around  20  mdllion 
tons.    This  would  be  smaller  than  the  big  carry-over  stocks  in  the  three 
previous  years  and  close  to  the  average  of  1937-41.    It  vould  be  considerably 
smaller  than  m  the  Lmmediate  prewar  period  in  relation  to  the  number  of  live- 
stock on  farms,  and  would  be  less  than  one-fifth  of  our  annual  feed  grain 
requirem.ent .  ^ 

_      Because  of  this  prospective  drain  on  feed  reserves  in  1951-52,  it  is 
desirable  to  conserve  feed  grain  supplies  as  much  as  possible.    It  also  is 
desirable  to  obtain  as  large  a  feed-grain  production  as  is  feasible  in  1952 
considering  the  need  for  other  essential  crops  and  for  soil  conservation.  ' 

_  Large  grain  supplies  in  Canada  could  aid  in  meeting  a  feed  short.qge 

country.    Supplies  of  oats  and  barley  in  Canada  for  1951-52  total 
about  17.6  million  tons,  the  largest  in  recent  years.    Carry-over  stocks 
of  these  grains  at  the  close  of  1951-52  are  expected  to  be  well  above  average. 
T    fo/^T?         supplies  of  low  quailty  wheat  also  could  be  a  souixg  of  feed! 
in  ^94:5-44  and  1944-45,  when  feed  shortages  developed  in  this  country,  over 
4  million  tons  of  oats  and  barley  and  5  million  tons  of  wheat  were  imported 
during  the  two  years.    In  1950-51  about  0.8  million  tons  of  oats  and  barley 
ana  u,5  m.illion  tons  of  wheat  were  imported. 

Smaller  Quantities  of  F_ee_d  Grains 
Urder  Price  Support 

The  stronger  demand  for  feed  during  the  past  year  and  smaller  supplies 
01  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  have  resulted  in  som.e  reduction  in  the  la^ge 

?S?n      f  f  K'''''^  ^^^^  P^^^^  support  from  the  record  level  reached 

iSo  CO  ^^^"ther  reduction  in  price-support  stocks  seems  probable  in 
i  -fu®^^"  though  the  price  supports  on  the  1951  crops  are  generally 

higher  than  m  other  recent  years.    The  strong  dem.and  for  feed  grains  and 
higher  prices  probably  vdll  result  in  a  greater  withdrawal  from  stocks  held 
under  price  support  in  1951-52  than  will  be  added  by  farm  deliveries  of 
^r*3.in  to  CCC  • 


-he  ouantity  of  feed  grains  acquired  by  CCC  from  the  19 50  crops 
probably  will  be  less  than  a  million  tons.    In  contrast,  the  CCC  acouired  about 
16  million  tons  from  the  1948  crops  and  about  5  mdllion  tons  from  the  1949 
crops.    Feed  grains  owned  by  CCC,  as  shovm  in  table  3,  represent  the  bulk  of 
the  feed  grains  held  under  price  support  tnis  fall.    Loans  were  still  out- 
standing on  33  million  bushels  of  resealed  1948  corn  and  43  million  bushels 
of  resealed  1949  corn.    The  CCC  may  acquire  a  large  part  of  the  33  million 
bushels  o.  1948  corn,  but  miost  of  the  1949  corn  probably  will  be  redeemed  or 
resealed.    Farmers  paid  off  their  loans  on  most  of  the  1950  oats  and  barley, 
and  also  are  expected  to  redeem  most  of  the  54  million  bushels  of  corn  placed 
unaer  price  support.    They  have  delivered  about  18  million  bushels  of  ^950 
sorghum  grains  to  CCC,  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  in  the  two  previous  years. 
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Table  3.-  Feed  graine:    Quantities  placed  under  price  support  and  delivered 
to  CCG,  19^8-50,  and  owned  by  CCC  on  Auguet  31-,  I95I 


Grar'n 


/Orn 
Catp 
Parley 

orphum  prar'n 


Crop  of 


19i+8 

:  loho 

1950 

:  Owned  by 

■Placed 

Delivered 

:  Placed 

Deli  vered 

Placed 

Delivered 

CCC 

under 

to 

:  under 

to 

under 

to 

:AugUEt  3I; 

price 

CCC 

:  price 

CCC 

price 

CCC 

:  1951 

support  V 

2/ 

:  support  1/ 

2/  : 

support  l/j 

2/ 

Mil.  bu. 

r.ii.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.-  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

550 .6 

U71.1 

3'36.9 

86.5 

54.1 

.1 

405  .k 

23  .k 

16.9 

41.0 

15.0  • 

.h 

8.9 

49.2 

32.9 

16.1 

^0.6  • 

3.3 

20.4 

39.8 

8k. k 

83.6 

60.3 

IT. 5 

21.2 

Compiled  ^rom  reports  of  the  T'roductlcn  and  Marketing  /  dmin^"  etration . 
1/  Total  quantities  placed  under  loan  end  purchase  agreement, 

2/  F.eported  del'vered  to  CCC  through  /ugust  31.-  1951'    Tn  addition,  loans  were  etlll 
outstandlnfT  cn  32.8  mllllcn  bushels  of  resealed  1943  corn,  end  42.9  million  bushels 
of  resealed  1949  com. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  4^0  millicn  bushels  of  the  750  million- 
bushel  carry-over  of  corn  on  October  1  was  held  under  loan  or  In  CCC 
cv/nershiT),  compered  with  about  585  million  bushels  cn  October  1,  1950 « 
The  2i  million  bushels  cf  sorghum  grains  owned  by  Commodity  j.redit  Cor- 
poration on  August  31  vas  less  then  one-half  as  large  as  on  that  date  last 
year.    The  qusntltlee  of  oats  end  barley  owned  by  CCC  also  were  smaller 
than  e  year  ago. 

Cor-n  Fuprly  /.gain  Large;  Heevy 
Util"' zatlon  in  -"respect 


The  I95I-52  com  supply  ie  estim.ated  at  3>855  million  bushels, 
137  million  bushels  smaller  than  in  1950-51  snd  35O  million  below  the 
record  supply  in  1949-50.    This  Is  the  fourth  year  that  com  supplies 
have  exceeded  3 '8  billion  bushels.    The  record  prior  to  1948  was  3.6 
billion  bushels  in  1942.    Prior  to  ^'orld  Var  IT  com  supplies  seldom 
exceeded  3  billion  bushels.    But  com  requirements  also  have  increased 
substantially  in  recent  years.    Total  domestic  use  and  exports  in  1951- 
52  may  be  the  largest  on  record,  totaling  over  3.3  billion  bushels.  This 
would  be  greater  then  the  1951  production  and  would  require  further  with- 
drawal from  reser'/e  stocks  of  com.    The  carry-over  at  the  close  of  1951- 
52  may  be  reduced  to  around  5OO  million  bushels.    The  1951  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  3>105  million  bushels,  slightly  smaller  than  the  1950  crop,  /s 
was  the  case  last  year,  the  1951  crop  was  late  over  much  of  the  Cora  Belt. 
Frosts  in  late  Peptember  caused  considerable  damage  to  com  in  the  l  estem 
Com  Belt  and  there  will  be  sizeable  quantities  of  soft  and  chaffy  com  in 
these  States.    The  carry-over  of  com  totaled  about  750  million  bushels  l/ 
around  100  million  bushels,  below  the  record  last  year. 

The  total  quantity  of  com  fed  to  liveatock  in  1951-52  is  expected  to 
be  greater  then  In  1950-51 ^  as  a  result  of  increaees  in  livestock  production 

1/  Preliminary  estimate,  subject  to  change  when  estimates  of  total  stocks 
ere  released  October  25. 
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Te.ble  k.-  Corn: 


Supply  and  distrilDution,  year  beginning  October,  averages 
1937_i|.l,  1942-46,  and  annual  I947-5I  ■ 


Item 


Supply 

Production   

Carry-over  3/   

Imports  5/   

Total  supply   

Distribution 
Wet-process 

products  6/   

Dry-process  products. 

Breakfast  foods  ?/. 

Farm  household  use. 

Corn  meal,  grits, 

etc .  3/   , 

Alcohol  and  distilled 

spirits  9/   

Seed  10/  

Exports  5/   » 

Total  non-feed  uses 
Livestock  feeds  ll/ 

Total  utilization.. 
Carry-over  at  end  of 
year,  all  positions  3/ 


Average 
1937-41 


Avera  ge 
1942-46 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950  ]/ 


1951  2/ 


Mll,bu.  Mil.bu.  Mil.bu.      Mil.bu.    Mil.bu.    Mil.bu.  Mil.bu. 


2,576.4 

3,050.7  2,384.0 

3,681.8 

3,379.4 

3,131.0 

3,105 

468.6 

318.8  285.6 

125.4 

825.3 

860.5 

,  4/750 

-L  .  0 

23  7 

■7 
.  ( 

7 

3,046.0 

3,371.8  2,670.3 

3,807.9 

4,205.1+ 

3,992.2 

3,855 

91.6 

125.7  110.2 

117.0 

127  «7 

133 

135 

8.1 

11.3  10,5 

10.0 

10.0 

11 

11 

26.2 

.19.6  17.1 

17.2 

16.7 

17 

17 

53.6 

67.8  63.0 

68.0 

68.0 

70 

70 

27.3 

34.4  30.4 

30.2 

36.1 

47 

50 

13.9 

12.7  12.1 

11.8 

11.3 

12 

12 

50.3 

35.6  6.8 

111.1 

106.5 

108 

85 

271.0 

307,1  250.1 

305.3 

376.3 

3^8 

380 

2,221.4 

2,791.1  2,294.8 

2,017.3 

2,968.6 

2,844 

2,975 

2,492.4 

3,098,2  2,544.9 

2,982.6 

3,344.9 

3,242 

3,355 

553  06 

273.6  125.4 

825.3 

860.5 

4/750 

500 

i /  Pr el iminar y .     Subject  to  change  as  additional  data  become  available. 
2/  Based  on  conditions  in  October.    Tentative  estimates  of  utilization  and  carry- 
over at  the  end'  of  tlie  year.    3/  Farm,  terminal  market,  and  Government- owned  stocks, 
1937-42,    Stocks  in  all  positions,  including  interior  mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse 
stocks,  1943  to  date,    4/  Includes  a  rough  allowance  for  corn  in  interior  mills, 
elevators,  and  warehouses,  and  owned  by  Government  at  country  points,  data  for  which 
were  not  available  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report.    5/  Compiled  from 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Imports  include  grain  equivalent  of  corn  meal  and  flour;  exports  are  grain  only. 
6/  Starch,  sirup,  sugar,  etc.    Compiled  from  data  of  Price,  Waterhouse,  and  Company, 
New  York.    7/  Estimated  quantities  used  in  making  prepared  breakfast  foods.    8/  Esti^ 
mated  quantities  used  in  producing  corn  meal,  flour,  hominy,  and  grits  for  human 
food  and  for  brewers'  use.    Does  not  include  livestock  feeds  produced  in  the  dry- 
milling  industry.    9/  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Does 
not  include  corn  products  used  in  the  production  of  fermented  malt  liquors.  10/  Esti' 
mated  on  basis  of  acreage  planted  to  the  following  corn  crop,  ll/  Residual;  includes 
small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
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and  poorer  feeding  quality  of  the  crop.    Fu- themore^-  the  quantity  of  sorghum 
grains  available  for  feeding  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  The 
extent  of  the  increase  in  corn  feeding;  however,  will  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  volume  of  low  quality  wheat   fed  and  the  amount  of  grain  imported  from 
Canada  for  feeding. 

Food  and  industrial  use  of  corn  in  this  country  in  1951-52  is  ex- 
pected to  be  somewhere  near  the  high  level  of  last  year,  when  about  278  mil- 
lion bushels  were  used  for  these  purposes.    The  total  quantity  of  corn  used 
in  making  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  probably  will  be  as  large  as  the 
47  million  bushels  used  last  year.    A  larger  part  of  this  total,  however, 
is  expected  to  be  used  in  Liaking  industrial  alcohol,  and  less  for  distilled 
spirits.    During  1950-51 j  over  30  million  bushels  were  used  in  producing 
distilled  spirits.    The  use  of  corn  by  the  distilling  industry  has  dropped 
off  sharply  since  early  this  year,  and  is  expected  to  continue  smaller, 
at  least  through  the  first  half  of  I95I-52.     The  use  of  corn  for  wet-process 
products- -starch,  sirup,  and  sugar- -also  expanded  in  1950-51  a-nd  was  the 
largest  for  any  year  except  19^6-47.    This  industry  is  expected  to  continue 
to  operate  at  a  high  rate  during  the  1951-52  marketing  year. 

The  volume  of  corn  exported  in  1951-52  will  depend  to  some  extent  on 
the  volume  of  feed  gi-ains  supplied  by  Canada,  Argentina,  and  other  countries. 
Present  indications  are  that  corn  exports  will  be  smaller  than  in  1950-51; 
when  over  100  million  bushels  were  exported.    Exports  of  corn  from  Argentina 
during  1951-52  probably  will  be  larger  than  the  very  small  exports  in  1950-51* 
However,  the  II8  million  bushels  harvested  in  the  spring  of  1951  ^as  much 
below  average  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  used  domestically. 

Oat  Supply  About  as  Large  as  in  1950; 
Acreage  10  Percent  Smaller 

The  total  supply  of  oats  for  I95I-52  is  estimated  at  1,700  million 
bushels,  about  equal  to  the  big  supply  of  last  year  and  only  5  percent  below 
the  record  for  1945-^-'-6.    The  1951  acreage  of  oats  was  about  10  percent  smaller 
than  last  year,  largely  the  result  of  a  shift  to  other  crops  which  were  under 
acreage  allotment  in  1950,  and  but  partly  due  to  unfavorable  weather  at 
seeding  time.    Compared  v^ith  last  year,  the  smaller  acreage  of  oats  this  year 
was  nearly  offset  by  higher  yields  per  acre,  and  a  record  carry-over,  giving 
a  total  supply  within  1  percent  of  the  big  supply  in  1950-51'     Imports  of  oats 
in  1950 -51  were  the  largest  since  the  v^ar  years.    They  are  expected  to  continue 
large  in  1951-52,  with  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  the  principal 
limiting  factor. 

Utilization  of  oats  in  I95I-52  probably  will  be  at  least  as  large  as 
in  1950-51.    With  ^smaller  supplies  of  other  feed  grains,  feeding  of  oats  will 
continue  heavy  in  1951-52:    Exports  of  oats  in  I95O-5I  were  the  smallest  in 
recent  years,  and  are  expected  to  continue  small  in  1951-52,    The  total  carry- 
over of  oats  on  July  1,  1952,  probably  will  be  a  little  smaller  than  the 
record  of  this  year,  but  it  is  expected  to  again  be  above  the  average  of 
recent  years. 
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Tatle  5--  Oats:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning  July,  averages 
1937-i^l,  19h2-k6,  and  annual  19^^7-51 


Item 


Supply 

Production  

Carry-over  3/. . . . . 

Imports  k/ . , . ,  

Total  supply, . . . 
Distribution 

Breakfast  foods  5/ 

Seed  6/  

Exports  kj  ,  . , 

Total  food,  seedy 
and  exports . , . 
Livestock  feed  jj . 

Total  utiLizaticn 
Carry-over  at  end 
of  year  3/r . . . . . . 


Average 

1937-^1 
Mil.bu. 


1,130.6 

173.5 
 h.6_ 

1,308:7 


:  Average : 
I9U2-U6; 
Mil.bu. 

1,333.1 
237. 
U6.8 


19i+7 
MiT.b'ur 


I9J+8 


19^9   !  1950  1/  :  1951  2/ 


Mil.bu.      Mil.bu.      Mil.bu.  Mil.bu. 


1,199. i+  l,i^93.3 
276.3       183. 7 
1.7  19.3 


h 617. 3  Trir777r"  1/696. 3, 


30.h 
95-1 
3.3 


1+5. 2 

105^7 
7.9 


kk,0 
106.0 

11.3 


ko,o 
105.6 

18.2 


1,329.5 

295.2 

19.7 
i,6Uli.if 

37.0 
111.0 
12. U 


1,U65.1  1,372 
220.0  298 
30.2   30 


1,715.3  1,700 


38.0 
101.9 

3.'^ 


38 
103 
5 


128.8 
985'.7 

i,iir5 


_  158.8 

l,208.T 


__161 . 3 

~i,r32.T 


163.8 


1^237. 3_ 


 1,367.2    1,293.7  1>01.1 

19^.2       250.1       183.7  295.2 


160.1^ 

i,2"5iro 


1^^3.3 


IU6 


1,273.8 
1.^17.1 


1,279 


220.0 


298.2 


275 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Based  on  conditions  in  October.    Tentative  estimates  of  utiliza- 
tion and  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year.     3/  Farm  and  terminal  market  stocks, 
1937-1+2.    Stocks  in  all  positions,  including  interior  mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse 
stocks,  I9H3  to  date,    k/  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  and  Bureau  of  the  Census.     Imports  include  grain  equivalent  of  oatmeal;  ex- 
ports are  grain  only.    5/  Estimated  quantities  used  in  production  of  oatmeal  and 
other  cereal  preparations.    6/'  Based  on  acreage  seeded  to  the  following  oats  crop. 
jJ  Pesidualj  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 

Receipts  of  oats  at  primary  markets  this  summer  have  been  a  little 
larger  than  in  the  siumner  of  1950.    The  total  volume  sold  from  the  1951  crop 
probably  will  be  about  as  large  as  the  356  million  bushels  sold  in  1950-51. 
Comparatively  little  oats  is  expected  to  go  under  price  support  from  the 
1951  crop,  and  practically  all  the  sales  will  be  available  to  commercial 
users,  principally  for  livestock  feeding. 


Barley  Supply  8  Percent  Smaller  than  in 
1950-51;  Less  of  Malting  duality 

Production  of  barley  this  year  was  about  15  percent  smaller  than  in 
1950,  reflecting  nearly  as  great  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  for  harvest. 
The  carry-over  of  barley  on  July  1  was  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  imports 
in  1951-52  are  expected  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  Ik  million  bushels 
imported  in  1950-51.    This  would  give  a  total  barley  supply  for  1951-52 
of  365  million  bushels,  8  percent  smaller  than  the  big  supply  last  year. 
This  would  be  13  percent  below  the  war-time  average,  but  above  the  average 
supply  Juat  before  the  war.    Barley  production  was  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago  in  the  important  midwestern  producing  States,  but  was  considerably 
smaller  in  the  important  producing  areas  of  the  West.    The  quality  of  the 
barley  in  the  Midwest  was  lowered  this  year  by  wet  weather  at  harvest  time. 
This  caused  considerable  staining  and  sprouting,  and  reduced  the  production 
of  choice  malting  barley. 
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The  smaller  supply  and  the  strong  demand  for  barley  in  1951-52  prob- 
ably  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  carry-over  at  the  close  of  the  mar- 
keting season.    The  quanti'ty  of  barley  used  in  producing  alcohol  and  alcoholic 
beverages  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  in  1950-51  and  a  little  more 
barley  also  may  be  required  for  seed,  assuming  some  increase  in  the  1952 
acreage.    Tne  1952  goal  for  barley  is  12,865,000  acres,  1,590,000  acres  above 
the  acreage  seeded  in  1951.    'j'he  quantity  exported,  however,  is  expected  to 
be  smaller  than  in  tho  1950~51  oer.aon.    Feeding  of  barley,  which  has  ac- 
counted for  less  thai  half  of  the  tota.l  disappearance  in  recent  years,  is 
expected  to  continue  at  about  the  1950-51  rate.    After  allowing  for  prospective 
domestic  use  and  exports,  barley  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  1951-52  season 
would  be  about  a  fourth  simller  than  at  the  be^rlnning,  hilt  near  the  avei^.age 
at  the  close  of  tho  1942-46  seasons. 

Total  sales  of  barley  by  farmers  in  1951-52  are  expected  to  be  some- 
what smaller  than  the  record  of  about  I89  million  bushels  from  the  1950  crop. 
Tliis,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  m^tiwestoro 
barley  is  of  low  quality,  will  mean  that  commercial  supplies  of  malting 
barley  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  during  the  past  year.    Sales  of  barley 
to  CCC  under  the  price  support  program  are  expected' to  be  small  again  in 
I95I-52.    Although  about  3I  million  bushels  of  the  1950  crop  were  placed  under 
loan  or  purchase  agreement,  only  about  3  million  bushels  v^ere  delivered  to  CCC 
at  the  close  of  the  loan  period. 

Sor^^^'om  Grain  Supply  One  Third 
Saaller  than  in  I95O-5I 

The  1951  production  of  sorghum  grains  was  estimated  in  early  October 
at  16k  million  bushels,  the  third  largest  crop  on  record,  but  3I  percent 
below  the  record  of  1950.    Furthermore,  the  heavy  utilization  of  sorghum 
grains  from  the  1950  crop  left  a  smaller  carry-over  into  1951-52.  T!ie 
total  supply  for  1951-52  of  about  200  million  bushels  is  nearly  a  third 
smaller  than  in  1950-51* 

The  smaller  supply  available  for  the  coming  year  probably  will  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  in  all  important  uses  of  sorghum  grain,  and  also  leave 
a  somewhat  smaller  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1951-52  marketing  season. 
The  quantity  of  sorghum  grains  used  for  alcohol  and  other  industrial  pur- 
poses is  expected  to  continue  large  in  1951-52^  but  it  probably  will  be  be- 
low the  35  million  bushels  for  I95O-5I,    Industrial  and  food  use  of  sorghum 
grains  has  been  increased  in  recent  years  by  the  opening  of  a  large  wet- 
processing  plant  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas-,  which  has  a  processing  capacity  of 
about  6  or  7  million  bushels  annually.    In  the  1950-51  October- September 
marketing  year,  nearly  30  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grains  were  used  in 
producing  distilled  spirits  and  industrial  alcohol.    With  a  smaller  crop  this 
year  and  less  price  advantage  in  using  sorghum  grains,  the  quantity  used  for 
these  purposes  probably  will  be  smaller  than  in  I95O-5I.    Exports  of  sorghum 
grains  in  1951-52  are  expected  to  continue  large,  although  they  probably  will 
bs  below  the  record  export  of  about  75  million  bushels  in  I95O-5I,    The  large 
export  of  sorghum  grains  in  recent  years  reflects  the  relatively  low  price  of 
these  grains  and  the  location  advantage  of  sorghum  grains  for  export. 
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Table  6.-  Barley:     Supply  and  distribution,,  year  beginning  July,  averages 

1937-^1,  19h2-k6,  and  annual  19U7-?1 


Ttem  :Average:Average:        ,      :        ,  0  :,  :  1950     :  1951 

 :193T-Ul:19^^2-U6:    ^^^^  :    ^^^^  :    ^^^^  :    1/      :  2/ 

:Mil.bu .  Mil.bu .  Mil .bu .  Mil .bu .  Mil.bu .  Mil .bu.  Mil.bu, 
Supply  : 

Production   ,  :  236.1      311.5     281.2      315.9     236.7      30I.O  25!^ 

Carry-over  July  1  3/   ;     ^3.^       31^.0        55.5        51,9      101.0        QO.k  93 

Imports  y    :      3.3       23.3  1.2    "    12,1       l8.2       13.9   l8_ 

Total  supply   :  332.3     Ul3.3     337.9  '  379.9      355.9     395-3'  365 

Distribution  : 
For  alcohol  and  alcoholic  : 

beverages   6O.5        85.5        92.9        90.I       36.7        95.3  97 

For  other  purposes  3.6         6,2         6.5         6,0'     6.0         7.0  7 

Seed   ,  26.0        21,8        21. ^        18.I        21.5        l8.3  21 

Exports  h/    :__    7.9         7.1       2U.1  27  .6  21.5       ^0.0  ^ 

Total,  non-feed  uses  :     93.0      120.6      lW79~   lUl,'^      135.7      I6O.6  I55 

Livestock  5/   :  l3l,3      223.2  lUl,l      137.1      139.8     1^11.7  1^0 

Total  utilization  279.3      3^13  ."8      26'6.0     '  278.9      275.5      302.3  295 

Carry-over  at  end  of  year  ; 

3/  .   o :  53^0  7%0  51.9      101.0        80. U       93.0  70 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Tentative  estimates,  based  on  conditions  in  early  October. 
3/  Farm  and  terminal  laarket  stocks,  I937-U2.  Stocks  in  all  positions,  including  in- 
terior mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse  stocks,  I9U3  to  date,  kj  Both  imports  and  ex- 
ports include  grain  equivalent  of  malt.  5/  Pesidual;  includes  small  quantities  for 
other  uses  and  waste . 

Table  7.-  Sorghum  grains:  Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning  October,  19^1-7-51 


Item  ;    19I17      ;    19I+S    :    19ii9     ]    -^l^/^    !  ^l^/^ 


■  Mil.bu.      Mil.bu .  Mil  bu.  Mil.bu.    Mil.bu . 
Supply  : 

Production   :        96. 0         131.6  I52.6  237.5  l6i^ 

Carry-over  3/   ,  ,  :          7  .0  6.8  l3.5  59.'^        ^/  36 

Total  supply  :  IO3.O         l^S.h  I7I.I        296.9  200 

Distribution  : 


Food  and  industry  5/   :         9.6             3.5  10.0         35. 0  20 

Seed   .  :         2.0             I.7  2.k  2.3  2 

Exports  :  l6_:^  hO.O  31. 6        75.0  60_ 

Total  non-feed  uses  ,  :  23_;2  U^.2  UU.O  112.3  82_ 

Livestock  feed  6/  :  ^68_jj  7k. 7  67.7  li|3.6  103 

Total  utilization   ,  :        96.2         119.9  111.7  260.9  185 


Carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  : 
year  3/    :      '   6.3  l3.5         59. ^  36.0  15 

1/  Preliminary .    2/  Tentative  estimates,  based  on  October  1  indications  ^     3./  Stocks 
in  all  positions  on  October  1.     hj  Preliminary  estimate,  subject  to  change  when 
estimate  of  total  stocks  is  released  October  25.    ^/  Principally  alcohol  and  dis- 
tilled spirits.     Includes  an  allowance  for  wet-processing  from  the  middle  of  19^9 
to  date.     6/  Eesidual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
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In  the  past  2  or  3  years  substantial  quantities  of  sorghum  grains 
have  teen  placed  under  Government  price  support  and  delivered  to  the  CCC . 
The  large  volume  of  jjrain  sorghums  taken  over  under  the  price  support  pro- 
grams has  been  a  major  factor  in  building  up  stocks  of  sorghum  grains  in 
recent  years ,    Because  of  the  smaller  supply  of  sorghum  grains  this  year 
and  the  strong  demand  in  prospect,  the  guaiitity  of  sorghum  grains  retained 
under  the  price  support  program  at  the  end  of  the  1951-52  season  is  expected 
to  be  comparatively  small . 

Wlieat  Feeding  fey  Be  Heavier 
in  1951-52   '  •  ♦ 

The  total  quantity  of  vrheat  fed  to  livestock  in  the  1951-52  feeding 
season  probably  vill  be  a  little  larger  than-  in  1950-51 .    IXiring  the  1950-51 
(October- September)  feeding  year  about  I50  million  bushels  vere  fed,  including 
lo\7  quality  wheat  imported  from  Canada.    During  the  first  10  months  of  the 
year  (October -July)  about  1^^  millioji  bushels  were  imported.    A  substantial 
volume  of  low  quality  1950  wheat  is  still  on  hand  in  Canada  and  shipments  to 
the  United  States  will  continue  in  I95I-52.    V/et  weather  at  harvest  has 
reduced  the  quality  of  the  1951  domestic  spring  wheat  and  this  probably  v/ill 
result  in  more  of  this  wheat  going  into  livestock  feed    than  in  1950-51. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  wheat  feeding  is  expected  to  be  confined 
lar^^ely  to  that  fed  on  farms  where  produced  and  to  low  quality  wheat.  Sinc6 
the  price  of  good  quality  wheat  is  well  above  the  price  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains,  the  quantity  of  milling  wheat  purchased  for  feed  is  expected  to 
be  comparatively  small.    In  the  I95O-5I  wheat  marketing  year  (July- June)  about 
125  million  bushels  were  fed,  which  included  72  million  bushels  fed  on  farms 
where  grown  and  12  million  bushels  imported  from  Canada. 

Big  Supply  of  Byproduct  Feeds 
In  Prospect  for  1951-52 


The  total  tonnage  of  byproduct  feeds  available  for  livestock  feeding 
in  I95I-52  is  expected  to  be  about  equal  to  the  record  of  21.5  million  tons 
in  1950-51<     Ihe  supply  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  is' expected' to  be  a  little 
larger  than  last  year's  record.    CoDipared  with  last'year,  however,  this 
probably  will  be  offset  by  smaller  supplies  of  some  of  the  other  byproduct 
feeds,  ■  ■ 

The  total  supply  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  available  for  feeding  in 
I95I-52  is  expected  to  total  about  8.9  million  tons,  a  little  larger  than 
in  the  past  season.    Production  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  in  the  I95I-52 
feeding  season  (October -September)  is  expected  to  be  at  least- 50  percent 
larger  than  the  1,7  million  tons  produced  in  I95O-5I,     The  percentage  increase 
in  the  quantity  available  for  feeding,  however,  may  not  be  quite  so  great  as 
the  increase  in  production,  since  exports  will  be  larger  and  less  probably 
will  be  imported.    In  the  I95O-5I  feeding  season,  about  90,000  tons  of 
cottonseed  cake  and  meal  were  imported,  while  exports  amounted  to  only  around 
10,000  tons.    Supplies  of  soybean  and  linseed  cakes  and  meals,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  expected  to  be  a  little  smaller  in  the  1951-52' feeding  season.  The 
1951  soybean  crop  is  6  percent  smaller  thana  year  ago.    Flaxseed  production 
is  dovm  18  percent  and  smaller  flaxseed  stocks  were  carried  over  this  year. 
Supplies  of  peanut  and  copra  cakes  and  meals  available  for  feeding  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  near  the  level  of  the  past  two  years.    Imports  of  copra 
cake  and  meal,  which  have  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  made  up  nearly 
one -third  of  the  I95O-5I  supply  of  copra  cako  and  mealo 
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Hable  8      Byproduct  feeds:    Estimated  use  for  feed,  year  "beginning 
Oc toiler,  average  1937-41,  annual  1946-51  l/ 


OTHER  BYEP.ODUCT  FEEDS 

Wheat  millf eeds  . ,  

Eice  millf  eeds   , . 

Dried  and  molasses  "beet 

pulp  

Alfalfa  meal  ,  

Miscellaneous  byproduct 

feeds  4/ 
Total  t»«t9'.  c«<.»»r>>t< 


Group  total  all  byproduct 
feeds  


4,626 
124 

298 
456 


6,098 
166 

300 
1,040 


5,480 
178 

311 
999 


4,917 
190 

340 
1,122 


341 
1,094 


400 
1,100 


2,000      2,000      2,000  2,300 


Item  ! 

Average 
1937-41: 

4 

1946 

:    1947  " 

1948  ; 

1949 

:1950  2/: 

1951  3/ 

1,000 
,  tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

PROTEIN  FEEDS  ; 
Oilseed  cake  and  meal  , . . , 
Soybean  ca^e  and  meal  , . i 
Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal  , . ; 
Peanut  cake  and  meal  . , . 
Copra  cake  and  meal  , , . , : 

1,258 
1,958 

481 
.  74 

134 

3,745 
1,434 

370 
98 

190 

3,383 
1,953 
606 
122 
177 

4,156 
2,271 

620 
96 
160 

4,514 
2,372 
670 

93 
186 

5,725 
1,825 
720 
120 
210 

5,400 
2,550 
650 
100 
200 

.  3,905 

5,837 

6,241 

7,303 

7,835 

S,600 

8,900 

Animal  proteins 

Tankdge  and  meat  scraps 

728 
235 

142 

740 
191 

115 

1,300 

823 
213 

90 

1,260 

854 
235 

95 
1,280 

842 
261 

875 
265 

85 
1,250 

900 
265 

80 

Commercial  dried  milk  ! 

100 

Non-commercial  milk 

1,829 

1,300 

1,225 

•  2,934 

2,346 

2,386 

2,464 

2,503 

2,475 

2,470 

Grain  protein  feeds 

Gluten  feed  eind  meal  . , , 
Brewers^  dried  gi^ains  . , 
Distillers'  dried 

:  690 
:  119 

:  203 

i,o4o 
229 

410 

799 
228 

353 

01. 0 

C40 

233 

3^4 

926 
233 

352 

966 
245 

600 

975 
245 

500 

Total   

;  1,012 

1,679 

1,3B0~ 

1,415 

1,511 

1,811 

1,720 

4,747    4,850  4,800 

214        190  225 


325 
1,100 


2,400      2,100  2,000 

H779S — 8,640  B7450" 


15,355   19,466   18,975   20,051   20,645   21,526  21,540 


1/  Production  plus  imports;  excluding  exports,  utilization  for  food,  and  other  non- 
feed  uses.    Adjusted  for  changes  in  stocks  for  the  following  feeds  for  which  stock 
data  have  been  compiled:    Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  brewersH  and  distillers' 
dried  grains,  I937-5I,  peanut  cake  and  meal,  I938-5I,  alfalfa  meal,  1944-51,  soybean 
linseed,  and  copra  cakes  and  meals,  February  1949  to  date. 
2/  Preliminary, 

3/  Pi'eliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  October, 

4/  Tentative  estimate  of  hominy  feed,  oat  millf eeds,  molaseee,  and  screenings. 
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Exports  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  totaled  a"bout  250,000  tons  in  1950-51. 
Exports  probably  vill"  continue  large  in  I95I-52,  vith  cottonseed  meal  tnaking  1:5) 
a  l^irger  percentage  or  tlie  total.    linpor-cs  of  ollseea  caKe  and.  meal,  vmich 
totaled  nearly  200,000  tons  in  I95O-5I,  are  expected  to  be  smaller  during 
the  cD.aing  jeea- ,  in  viev  of  the  much  larger  supply  of  cottonseed  cake  and 
ileal  available. 

Supplies  of  tanlage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal  have  increased  sub- 
stantially from  the  lou  level  reached  at  the  end  of  V/orld  War  II.  Supplies 
of  tankage  and  meat  scraps  may  be  a  little  larger  in  I95I-52  than  in  I95O-5I. 
The  supply  of  fish  meal  is  expected  to  be  about  equal  to  the  big  supplies  of 
the  past  2  years.    The  record  tonnage  of  fish  meal  fed  in  I95O-5I  included 
about  70,000  tons  of  iznports.    Imports  of  fish  meal  are  expected  to  continue 
heavy  during  the  coming  year. 

Production  of  high-protein  feeds  from  grain-processing  is  expected  to 
continue  large  in  1951-52,  although  it  may  be  a  lit"r,le  smaller  than  in  the 
I95O-5I  season.    Production  of  distillers'  dried  grains  reached  a  record 
higli  last  winter  and  spring,  but  dropped  off  sharply  this  summer.  Production 
of  these  feeds  may  continue  smaller  than  a  year  ago  this  fall  and  winter,  and 
probably  will  total  a  little  smaller  for  the  entire  feeding  season. 


Table  9--  High-protein  feeds:    Quantity  fed  per  animal  unit, 
United  States,  average  1937-^1,  annvial  19^6-51 


Item 

;    Uni  t 

:                         Year  beginning  October 

.Average 
'1937-41 

:  1946 

•  1947 

1948 

1949 

1950  ' 
1/ 

1951 
.  2/ 

Total  protein  feed 
(oilmeal  equivalent)  3/ 

Animal  imits  fed 
annually  (excluding 
v7ork  stock)  Z^/  : 

Quantity  per  animal  ; 
unit  ; 

1,000 
tons 

Million 

Pounds 

:  7,802      9,507    9,602    11,001  11,627  12,525  12,790 
136.1     li+3.9    Ihh.k     152.5    160.6    168.1  173.5 
115        123       126       Ikk        li+5       1^9  1^7 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Tentative  estimates  based  on  indications  in  October. 

3/  V/eiglited  as  follows:    So^^bean,  linseed,  cottonseed,  and  peanut  cakes  and  meals, 
1,00;  tankage,  moat  scraps,  and  fish  meal,  1.40;  milk  products,  1.00;  gluten  feed 
and  meal,  O.7O;  brewers'  and  distillers'  dried  grains  and  copra  meal,  O.5O, 
4/  Grain-consiuning  livestock  fed  annually  minus  horses  and  mules.    For' weights  see 
table  1,  page  2,  Feed  Statistics,  December  1950,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sccnomice. 
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Production  of  vrheat  millfeeds  in  this  country  has  declined  substantially 
in  recent  years  from  the  record  of  19^6-47,  as  less  wheat  has  "been  milled  into 
flour  for  export »    Production  in  1951-52  probably  will  be  somewhere  near  the 
level  of  the  4.6  million  tons  for  I95O-5I.     Imports  of  wheat  millfeeds  in 
I95O-5I  totaled  about  300,000  tons,  coming  largely  from  Canada.    Imports  of 
wheat  millfeeds  probably  will  continue  large  in  1951-52,  and  the  supply 
available  for  feed  is  expected  to  total  around  k.Q  million  tons,  or  about 
as  large  as  in  I95O-5I. 

The  q.uantity  of  alfalfa  meal  available  for  feeding  during  the  coming 
year  probably  will  be  about  as  large  as  the  1.1  million  tons  fed  in  I95O-5I. 
Production  last  s'ommer  was  curtailed  by  wet  weather  in  the  important  produc- 
ing States.    Demand  has  been  strong  and  stocks  have  been  reduced  below  those 
of  ;  a  year  earlier.    Production  of  dried  and  molasses  beet  pulp  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1950-51>  as  a  result  of  the  21  percent  decrease 
in  the  1951  sugar  beet  crop.    The  quantity  of  molasses  available  for  feeding 
during  the  fiscal  year  I95I-52  is  expected  to  be  a  little  smaller 'than  in 
I95O-5I,  when  about  200  million  gallons  were  fed.' 

Record  Hay  Supply  for  I95I-52 

Farmers  in  most  areas  of  the  country  will  again  have  ample  hay  supplies 
during  the  coming  year.    The  total  supply,  estimated  at  about  129  million 
tons,  is  the  largest  on  record,  and  is  near  record  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
spective number  of  roughage -consuming  livestock  on  farms.    Hay  production  and 
supplies  have  increased  considerably  during  the  past  I5  years.    This  year's 
supply  is  about  26  percent  above  the  1937-41  average  and  7  percent  over  the 
1942-46  average. 


Tfeible  10.-  Hay  supply  and  disappearance,  total  and  per  animal  unit. 
United  States,  averages  1937-41  and  1942-46,  annual  1947-51 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
May 

Pro- 
duction 

Farm 
cpj-'ry  - 
over 
'    May  1 

:    Supply  : 
: (production : 
:      plus  : 
:    carry-  : 
:      over)  : 

Disap- 
pearance . 

Supply 

per 
animal 

unit 

1,000 

1,000 

1,C00 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Tons 

Average 

1937-41 

90,552 

12,394 

102,946 

89 > 023 

1.45 

Average  . 

1942-46  ; 

.  104,574 

16,043 

120,617 

104,112 

1.57 

1947  : 

\  102,765 

15,974 

118,739 

103,611 

1.70 

1948  . 

.  99,471 

15,123 

114,599 

99,501 

1.68 

1949 

!     99, 536 

15,093 

114,634 

99,797 

1.67 

1950 

.  106,819 

.14,837 

121,656 

106,040 

1.72 

1951  2/ 

-  113,859 

15,616 

129,475 

1,72 

Disap- 
pearance 

per' 
■  animal • 
unit  .. 


Tons 
1.26 
1.35 

1.49 
1.46 
1.46- 
1.50 


Roughage- 
consuming 
animal 
units  fed 
annually 1/ 


Thousands 

70,797 
77,009 

69,645 
68,122 
68,448 

70,553 
75,300 


1/  'Ibtal  roughage -consuming  anii^al  units  fed  annually 
page  49,  Feed  Statistics,  December,  I95O. 
2/  October  1  Indications. 


For  weights  see  table  o5, 
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The  1951  hay  crcp  of  Ilk  million  tons  is  7  percent  larger  than  the 
195c  crop  and  12  percent  atove  the  191+0-1^9  average,    ThiB  year's  alfalfa 
hay  crop  of  ahout  h6  HDllion  tone  is  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  end 
makes  up  ahout  U3  percent  of  the  total  hay  crop.    Hay  production  this  year 
vas  unuaually  large  in  the  North  Central  area  of  the  country,  where  ample 
rain  favored  production.    Wet  veather  at  harvest  time,  however,  reduced  the 
quality  of  early  cuttings  and  also  made  it  necessary  to  put  some  hay  in 
silos,  which  ordinarily  would  have  "been  stored  as  hay.    In  many  of  the  south- 
em  States,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  some  areas  of  the  West,  dry  weather 
greatly  reduced  hay  production  and  hay  supplies  are  short. 

The  numter  of  ro\xgh age -cons coming  animal  units  on  farms  in  1951-52 
is  expected  to  te  ahout  7  percent  larger  than  in  1950-51.    The  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  heef  cattle  on  farms  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  increase.    Allowing  for  such  an  increase,  the  hay  supply  per  animal 
unit  is  atout  equal  to  the  record  supply  per  animal  last  year. 

Ihie  Bommer  and  fell,  pastures  and  ranges  have  furni shed _ good  toescellent 
grazing  for  livestock  over  most  of  the  central  and  mountain  regions  of 
the  country,  and  livestock  in  this  area  are  in  good  condition.  Paijtures 
have  been  poor  in  the  South.    This  has  resulted  in  some  liquidation  and 
some  shifting  of  livestock  to  other  areas  and  also  made  it  necessary  for 
many  farmers  to  purchase  hay  and  other  feeds. 


OUTLOOK  i'OE  TEMAKD  AIJD  PBICES  OF  FEEDS 

Further  Increase  in  Livestock 
Proci-Uv^tion  ia  Prospect 

Continued  strong  de:T.and  for  feed  is  in  prospect  for  1951-52.  Live- 
stock production  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years  and  is  expected  to 
be  up  another  2  or  3  percent  in  the  1951-52  feeding  season.    While  prices 
of  livestock  prr-ducts  are  expected  to  be  little,  if  any,  higher  than  in 
1950-51,  they  will  continue  higher  xhan  in  most  other  recent  years.  Live- 
stock production  has  bsen  increasing  since  19^7-^+8,  after  declining  from 
the  peak  levpl  reached  in  World  War  II.    The  total  output  of  all  livestock 
products  in  terms  of  livestock  production  units  in  1951-52    is  expected  to 
be  close  to  the  peak  level  reached  during  World  War  II. 

Livestock  product  prices  have  been  increasing  during  the  past 
2  years,  reflecting  the  strengthening  demand  for  these  products.  The 
index  of  prices  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  1950-51  aver- 
aged about  22  percent  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  further 
expansion  in  livestock  production  in  1951-5;^.  may  result  in  little,  if  any, 
increase  in  the    ovor-all  level  of  livestock  prices  in  1951-52. 

Hog  produGtion  in  the  1951-52  season  is  expected  to  be  a  little 
larger  than  in  1950-51:     Tne  1951  spring  pig  crop,  which  is  being  fed  out 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  was  7  percent  larger  than  in  1950.- 
Farmers'  Intentions  as  of  June  1  indicated  an  increase  of  about  3  per- 
cent in  the  fall  pig  crop.    This  would  result  in  a  total  1S51  piS  crop 
of  about  106  million,  second  only  to  the  record  crop  of  122  million 
farrowed  in  19^3.    Little,  if  any,  additional  increase  is  expected  in 
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the  1952  spring  pig  crop in-yig;yr  of  reduced  supplies  of  com  and  other 
feeds .  ■  .  ■ .  .-         V  • .  , 

Beef  cat-tie  numbers  have  teen  increasing  since  19^8  and.  a  further 
increase  is  expected  in  1951.    Th©  total  number  of  "beef  cattle  on  farms 
and  ranches  at  the  beginning  of  195^  inay  b)e  around  10  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier  and  about  one -fourth  larger  than  at  the  beginning  of  19^8, 
Conditions  this  fall  indicate  that  the  number  of  cattle  grain-fed  for 
market  may  set  a  new  record  in  1951-52^  exceeding  the  heayy  feeding  in 
the  past  2  years c    The  number  of  dairy  cows  on  farms  and  total  milk  pro- 
duction in  I95I-52  is  expected  to  continue  near  the  1950-51  level.  Milk 
production  per  cow  has  been  at  a  record  level  during  much  of  the  1950-51 
season. 

Poultry  production  has  been  increasing  during  the  past  year  and 
further  expansion  is  in  prospect  for  1951-52.    Total  egg  production  in 
195^-  is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1950.    With  more  hens  in 
farm  flocks,  egg  production  is  expected  to  be  a  little  higher,  at  least 
through  the  first  half  of  1952,  than  in  this  period  of  1951.  ■  The  numi er 
of  chickens  raised  in  1951  was  estimated  to  be  about  5  percent  larger  than 
in  1950.    Broiler  production  is  around  one -fourth  larger  than  last  year. 
Some  further  increase  in  broiler  production  is  in  prospect  in  1952,  but 
fewer  chickens  are  expected  to  be  raised. 

Some  Further  Increase  in  Feed  Prices 
in  Prospect'  f oi'  '1951-52 '  " 

Feed  prices  are  expected  to  average  a  little  higher  in  the  1951-52 
feeding  eeaeon  than  in  1950-51^  in  view  of  the  prospective  continued  strong 
demand  for  feed  and  smaller  supplies  per  animal  imit.    The  general  supply 
and  demand  situation  is  expected  to  exert  pressure  toward  Increasing  prices, 
and  the  higher  price  supports  will  limit  the  possibility  of  any  material 
drop:    The  increase  in  prices,  hc^wever,  probably  will  not  be  as  great  as 
the.  increase  from  19ii9-5C  to  1950-51^  when  feed  grain  prices  rose  about  _ 
21  percent. 

There  are  factors  that  will  moderate  the  extent  of  the  increase. 
The  sizable  stocks  of' corn  owned  by  the  CCC  would  become  available  to 
the  market  in  Increasing  quantities  if  prices  should  advance  materially 
from  the  current  level.    The  current  sale  price  of  CCC  corn  is  not  much 
above  market  prices .    While  the  price  support,  operations  gave  consideralde 
support  to  prices  in  I9U8  and  some  support  in  19^9^  these  same  programs 
have  tended  to  temper-  any  marked  increases  in  grain  prices  in  1951^ 
\rill  continue  to  be  a  factor  as  long  as  CCC  has  stocks  available  for  sale. 
The  extent  to  which  feed  grains  might  rise  also  could  be  limited  by  price 
ceilings.    The  legal  minimum  at  which  ceilings  may  be  imposed  on  each  of 
the  feed  grains  is  the  current  parity  price.     In  September  the  average 
price,  of  corn  was  below  parity  by  about  10  cents  per  bushel,  or  6  percent. 
Prices  of  the  other  feed  grains  were  substantially  below  parity  --oats 
21  percent,  barley  23  percent, and  sorghum  grains  29.  percent.  Transitional 
parity  prices  are  the  effective  parity  prices  for  these  three  grains.  On 
January  1,  1952,  they  will  be  subject  to  another  5  percent  redaction  from 
the  parity  prices  as  computed  under  the  "old  parity  formula.*^ 
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Tatle  11.-  Feed  grrlne:    Average  prices  received  by  farmerG^  perity  prices, 
and  price  supports,  United  States,  1951  vrlth  comparisons 


Grain 


Com   

Oats  

Barley   

Fort  hum  grain 


Unit 


Bu. 
Bu. 
Bu. 
Cwt . 


Average  price  received  "by 
farmers  Teptember  15 


19^9 


J 


1950 


1951 


Pol. 
I.l6 

.613 
1.05 
1.80 


Pol . 
IM 

-.128 
l.lh 
1.77 


Pol. 
1.65 

.775 
1.17 
2.1? 


1951 

1952 
price 
eupnort 

i7 

parity  ; 

rL  -LUc 

support 

1/ 

J.  / 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

1.75 

1-57 

2/ 

3/  .981 

.72 

.78 

3/  1.52 

1.11 

1.22 

3/  2.97 

2.17 

2.38 

1/   National  average  price  Eupport  rates  for  1951  and  1952  crops . 
2/    To  "be  r-nnounced  later. 

5/  Tre-nsltional  parity;  90  percent  of  parity  price  computed  under  formula  in  use 
prior  to  January  1,  1950- 


Com  prices  advejiced  seasonally  from  November  1950  to  August  1951- 
The  average  price  received  by  farmers  in  August  and  September  was  $1.65 
per  bushel  ,  the  highest  level  since  the  short  crop  year  19^7-^8.  This 
was  about  8  centr  a  bushel  above  the  recently  announced  loa^i  rate  on  the 
1951  crop.    Com  prices  are  expected  to  decline  less  than  seasonally  this 
•fall,  ajid  may  remain  fairly  close  to  the  1951  support.    In  the  fall  of 
1950  com  prices  dropped  to  10  cents  per  bushel  below  the  national  average 
■price  support,  but  advanced  during  the  season  and  averaged 'about  10  cents 
per  bushgi  above  the  support  price  for  the  entire  year.    Com  prices 
prcbably  will  again  average  somewhat  above  the  price  support  of  $1.57  per 
bushel  in  the  1951-52  marketing  season. 

Oats  and  barley  prices  have  remained  above  the  1951  support  level 
this  summer  and  fall,  and  a  little  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Barley 
prices  have  been  considerably  higher  the-n  a  year  ago  in  the  -westem  ' 
States,  where  this  year's  production  was  down,  but  have  be&n  lower  than 
a  year  ago  in  the  Midwest.    As  a  result  of  the  reduced  output  of  good 
malting  barley  thie  year,  the  price  of  malting  barley  is  relatively 
high  this  fall,  and  probably  will  continue  so  'during  the  1951-52  marketing 
year.    Porghum  grain  prices  in  September  averaged  fibout  20  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier reflecting  smaller  product^'on  this  year  ahd  a  higher 
loan  rate  on  the  1951  crop.    Puring  1951-52  sorghum  grain  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  average  somowhat  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  also  higher 
relative  to  prices  of  other  feed  grains. 
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Pries  supports  on  the  1952  crops, of  oats.,  bar  ley-;  and  sorghum  grain  will 
ell    be  higher  than  the  supports  for-  the  1951  crops.    The  recently  an- 
nounced supports  shovTi  in  table  11  are  based  on  80  percent  of  parity  as 
of  August  15,  1951.-  The  support  price  on  1952  corn  vd.ll  be  announced  later,'  ' 
In  recent  years  corn  prices  have  been  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity  at 
the  beginning- of  the  marketing  year.  ■  . 

The  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  high-protein  feeds  averaged  only  a 
little  higher  in  1950-51  than  in  the  preceding  year,  v.-hen  they  were  relatively 
high  as  compared  with  feed  grain  prices.    Prices  of  these  feeds  have  advanced 
in  recent  months  and  in  September  they  were  10  percent  higher  than  a. year, 
earlier,  and  were  about  in  line  with  feed  grain  prices  compared  with  the 
I947--5O  average.    Prices  of  oilseed  meal  advanced . sharply  in  recent  .weeks  and 
in  early  October  they  were  considerably  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    As  a 
result  of  the  strong  demand  for  fish  meal,  prices  have  advanced  during  .the 
past  year  and  averaged  higher  this  summ.er  and  fall  than  in  1950.    Prices  of 
tankage  and  meat  scraps,  on  the  o>ther  hand,  have  been  comparatively  low  this 
summer  and  fall,  and  in  early  October  were  about  the  same,  as  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  millfeeds  and  other'  low-protein  bypi^oduct  feeds  will  be 
influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  changes  in  feed  grain  prices.  In 
September  prices  of  these  feeds  were  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago  and 
probably  will  average  higher  in  1951-52  than  in  1950-51.    Alfalfa  meal  prices 
advanced  sharply  this  summer  and  fall  as  a  result  of  reduced  output  and  a 
very  strong  demand.    In  September,  the  price  of  alfalfa  meal  was  at  the  highest 
level  in  recent  years  and  it  probably  will  continue  compar-atively  high  during 
much  of  the  1951-52  feeding  year. 

To  date,  specific  dollars  and  cents  ceilings  have  been  placed  on  only 
two  of  the  byproduct  feeds,  soybean  meal  and  fish  meal»    Soybean  meal  remained 
below  the  ceiling  during  most  of  the  summer  months,  but  advanced  to  the  ceiling 
level  in  September.    Fish  meal  prices  were  at  the  ceiling  in  June  and  July,  but 
have  since  receded  to  a  little  below  the  ceilings. 

Prospects  for  Livestock-Feed 
Price  Relationships 

In  1951-52  the  over-all  index  of  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  probably  vd.ll  continue  near  the  1950-51  level*    Livestock  prices 
generally  ai-^  expected  to  be,  a  little  lower  in  relation  to  feed  prices  than 
in  1950-51.    The  hog-corn  ratio  during  1950-51  averaged  about  12.9,  based  on 
farm  prices,  -  a  little  above  the  long-term  average.    Higher  corn  prices  this 
coming  winter  and  spring  than  in  1950-51  may  be  accompanied  by  little,  if  any, 
increase  in  hog  prices.    This  would  give  a  lovrer  hog-corn  ratio  than  in  1950-51, 
but  it  probably  will  remain  somewhere  near  the  long-term  average. 

Whole  milk  prices  are  expected  to  advance  with  feed  costs  in  1951-52. 
The ^ milk- feed  price  ratio  probably  will  be  about  as  favorable  to  milk  producers 
as  in  1950-51*  when  it  was  near  average.    The  butterfat-feed  price  ratio  is 
expected  to  continue  below  the  long-term  average,  although  butterfat  prices  may 
advance  with  increasing  feed  costs.    The  price  of  eggs  advanced  sharply  from 
1949-50  to  I95O--5I,  and  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  has  been  much  more  favorable 
to  egg  producers  during  the  past  year  than  a  year  earlier.    The  prospective 
increase  in  the  cost  of  poultry  ration  in  1951-52  probably  will  not  be 
accompanied  by  a  similar  increase  in  egg  prices.    The  egg- feed  price  ratio  is 
expect©«l  to  average  lower  than  in  1950-51,  and  below  the  average  of  the  past 
10  years.    Feed  prices  also  probably  will  be  higher  than  average  in  1951-52  in 
relation  to  prices  of  chickens  and  turkeys. 
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_Sales  Prices  for  Feed  Crrains 
Ovmed  V  G_CG 

Luring  the  past  year  the  Cowmodity  Credit  Corporation  has  sold  considerable 
quantities  of  feed  grains  to  domestic  purchasers  and  for  export.     The  sale  prices 
of  these  feed  gra.ins  to  domestic  htiyers,  in  general;  have  "been  "based  on  the 
miniia-om  levels  prescribed  "by  The  Agri cultiiral  Act  of  19^9.  or  not  less  than 
5  percent  ahove  the  ci^rrent  support  price  for  the  grains,  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges.    This  policy  v;ill  be  continued  in  1951-52.   so  that  the  prices  will 
"be  inflTienced  hy  the  le^el  of  the  loan  rate  and  also  "by  a.ccuciulative  storage 
costs,. 

Sales  prices  to  domestic  "buyers  are  annoimced  each  month.     During  the 
1950-51  marketing  year  the  sales  price  of  corn  increased  at  the  rate  of  about 
1  or  2  cents  per  bushel  per  month,  v;hile  the  increases  were  somewhat  less  for 
oats  and  barley.    Representative  CGC  sale  prices  to  domestic  buyers  for  October 
1951  at  certain  markets  are  as  fcllov/s:     Corn,  ]TOo  3  Yellow,  Chicago,  $1,86  per 
bushel;  oats,  No,  3  or  better,  Chicago,  95  cents  per  bushel;  bar].ey  No,  1, 
Minneapolis,  ^>1»^7  pei"  bushel.    The  sale  prices  at  CGC  bin  sites  are  the  local 
market  prices,  but  not  less  thnn  the  applicable  1951  comty  loan  rate  plus: 
13  cents  per  bushel  for  corn;  12  cents  per  biishel  for  oats;  and  19  cents  per 
bushel  for  barley,  for  the  grains  received  by  truck. 

During  the  October-September  1950~5l  feeding  season,  the  CCC  sold  151 
million  bushels  of  feed  grains  to  domestic  and  foreign  buyers.     Sales  to  domestic 
buyers  were  as  follov/s:     Corn  52.3  million  bushels,  oats  1,4  million  bushels, 
barley  1^4  million  bushels,  and  sorghum  grains  Ir?  million  bushels.     The  follox^;- 
ing  Quantities  were  sold  for  export:    Corn  20,1  million  bushels;  oats  3.'>0  million 
bushels;  barley  15'.7  million  bushels;  and  sorghum  grains  55->5  million  bushels. 

FEED  SUPPLY  OUTLOOK  BY  REGIONS 

North  Atlantic  Hsgion 

Production  of  feed  grains  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  has  been  increasing 
over  the  past  few  years.     The  1951-52  supply  of  feed  grains  in  this  region  is 
the  .largest  in  recent  years  aud  about  one-fourth  larger  than  the  1937-^1  average^ 
The  supply  for  the  region,  however,  is  no  larger  than  a  year  ago,  or  the  prewar 
average,  in  relation  to  the  increasing  number  of  livestock  on  farms.  Locally 
produced  feed  grains  ordinarily  malce  up  lesn  than  a  half  of  the  total  feed 
conQentrates  consumed  in  the  region.    The  region  depends  heavily  on  shipped-in 
grains  from  the  surplus-producing  States  and  upon  byproduct  feeds  from  the 
processing  industries^    The  total  qxiantity  of  grain  available  for  shipment  to  the 

1/  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  "Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Nev;  York,  llev;  Jersey,  and  pennsj'lvania. 
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area  frcia  tho  Gorn  "Hell;  may  "be  a  little  .-.niDller  for  the  coming  year  than  in 

1950-  51.    The  very  large  supply  of  oats,  "barley,  and  low  qv.a,lity  v/heat  in 
Canada,  i  ov/ever,  adds  to  the  potential  feed  supply  for  the  area^     The  total 
productior.  of  "byproduct  feeds  tIso  is  expected  to  "be  about  as  large  as  the 
record  production  in  195i-'^2.     These  fee(3s  make  up  an  important  part  of  the 
dairy  and  po\iltry  rations  in  the  region.     Average  jjrices  of  dairy  and  poultry 
rations  in  the  region  v.-ere  about  10  percent  higher  at  the  beginning  of  the 

1951-  52  feeding;  season  than  a  year  earlier  and  they  probably  will  average 
higher  for  the  entire  season. 

The  hay  supply  for  the  Worth  Atlantic  region  is  about  10  percent  larger 
than  last  year  and  the  largest  since  19'-I7^     The  nmiber  of  rou f^hage-con svuning 
animal  units  in  the  area,  principally  d9-ix*y  cov/s,  has  not  increased  in  recent 
years  and  hay  supplies  per  aniiisl  unit  are  larger  then  in  most  past  years, 

Uorth  C^nt r a  1  Regio n  / 

Total  supplif^s  of  feed  grains  in  the  Forth  Central  region  will  again  be 
much  above  average  in  1951-52  and  about  equal  to  the  big  supplies  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years.     Livestock  production  in  the  area  is  expanding,  esT)ecially 
hogs  and  beef  cattle,  and  the  total  coii sumption  of  feed  grains  and  other  concen- 
trates is  e>qpected  tc  be  the  heo.viPst  in  recent  years.     The  feed  grain  supply 
per  animal  unit  in  the  ^ast  Hcrth  Centro.l  region  vill  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1950-'5l,  but  in  the  V/est  i^Iorth  Central  region  about  6  percent  smaller.  Some 
farther  reduction  in  stocks  of  feed  grains  is  m  prospect  during  the  1951'-52 
feeding  season. 

Corn  production  in  the  Horth  Central  region  is  estimated  at  2,369  million 
bushels,  78  million  busiiels  larger  than  in  1950,    But  stocics  of  corn  on  farms 
totaled  about  I76  million  bushels  smaller  than  a    year  ago,  resulting  in  a 
little  sT.-ialler  farm  supply  of  corn.     The  total  supply  of  corn  in  the  rogion, 
hov;ever,  including  the  large  stocks  owned  by  the  Comi/iodity  Credit  Corporation, 
is  estimated  to  be  about  equal  to  the  big  supply  of  last  year.     The  bulk  of 
the  ^■00  million  bushels  of  corn  owned  by  CCC  is  held  in  this  area.     The  late 
September  frost  damaged  considerable  quantities  of  corn  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt, 
and  the  qualioy  of  corn  in  this  area  is  again  generally  below  average. 

The  1951  growing  season  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  the  gr'-;wth  of 
haj  and  other  forage  crops  throughout  most  of  *;he  North  Central  region^  Total 
hay  supplies  in  this  region  are  the  largest  on  record,  both  in  total  and  in 
relatioii  to  the  num'ber  of  roxighage-corisumiug  animal  units,    "ilJxcessive  rain, 
especially  in  the  V'estern  Corn  Belt  this  "summer,  interfered  with  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop  end  sciie  of  the  early  cuttings  were  of  poor  quality.    Farriers  also 
put  into  silos  some  ha;/  that  was  difficult  to  cure,  v/hich  ordinarily  v/ould 
have  been  harvested  and  stored  as  hay.    For  tne  entire  region  hay  supplies  are 
about  a  fourth  larger  per  aniiual  unit  than  in  the  immediate  prewar  years.  Pas-^ 
tures  have  been  in  un\isually  good  condition  this  summer  and  fall  throuf^hout 
this  regions  except  in  the  eastern  part,  particularly  Ohio,  where  pastures 
ha~ve  been  poor  in  recent  montlis  as  a  result  of  dry  v/eather, 

J/""S3ast  Worth  Central  Region:     Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
West  North  Central  Region:     Minnesctaj  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas c 
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Pout hern  Ptatos  l/ 

,    The  1951  growing  season  has  been  much  less  favorable  for  both  the 
feed  grains  and  forage  crops  than  in  I95O.    In  the  Pouth  Central  region  ■ 
feed  grain  supplies  are  about  one -fourth  smaller  than  in  I95O-51,  but  they 
are  about  equal  to  the  average  supplies  in  the  immediate  prewar  period,  or 
in  19^^-2-46.    Reduced  production  of  sorghum  grains  and  other  feed  grains  in 
the  western  part  of  the  .region  are  largely  responsible  for  this  decrease"^ 
in  total  supply.    Livestock  production  in  the  Fouth  Central  region  has 
expajided  in  recent  years,  but  has  not  kept  pace  with  expansion' in  most 
other  areas  of  the  country.    Supplies  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  arc 
about  equal  to  the  prewar  average,  and  a  little  above  the  19^2-46  average 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  livestock  on  farms. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  region  feed  graip  supplies  for  1951-52  are  a 
little  smaller  than  in  the  past  two  years,  but  are  nearly  a  third  larger 
than  in  19^2-46  or  the  imniediate  prewar  average.    In  relation  to  the  in-  ■ 
creasing  number  of  livestock  in  the  region,  supplies  are  a  little  smaller 
than  in  most  recent  years. 

■  Hay  production  in  the  South  was  materially  reduced  this  year  by  dry 
weather  in  many  of  the  southern  States,  especially  in  the  Southwest.  In 
the  South  Central  region  .hay  supplies  arc  l3  percent  smaller  than  in  I95O, 
and  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  about  6  percent  smaller.    Hay  supplies  in  ■ 
both  regions  also  are  considerably  smrjler  than  in  most  recent  years  and 
are  below  average  per  roughage -consuming  animal  unit.    Pastures  have  been 
very  poor  this  summer  and  fall  in  the  South,  which  has"  increased  t-he'de-  • 
mand  for  shipped-ln  hay  and  other  feeds. 

Western  Region  2/ 

Supplies  of  locally  grown  feed  grains  in  the  Western  States  are  the  ' 
smallest  since  19^^?;  and  a.re  nearly  20  percent  below  the  big  supply  in  that 
region  last  j^ear.    Supplies  per  grain- consuming  animal  unit  also  are  smaller 
than  in  the  past  few  years,  but  are  about  equal  to  the  19^2-^+6  average.  Much 
of  the  reduction  in  feed  grain  supplies  in  this  region,  as  compared  with  a  ' 
year  ago,  is  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  I95I  barley  crop.    The  total 
1951-52  barley  supply  for  the  region  is  estimated  at  I33  million  bushels, 
40  million  bushels  rmaller  than  in  1^950 .    Exports  of  barley  from  the  West 
coast  have  been  heavy  during  the  past  year,  totaling  about  26. if  million 
oushels  in  1950-51,  or  about  63^,000  tons.    Exports  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue fairly  large  in  1951-52,  but  probably  will  be  sma.ller  than  In  I95O-5I. 

Hay  supplies  in  the  Western  States  are  about  as  large  as  in  the  p^st  ' 
few  years,  but  are  smaller  in  relation  to  the  number  of  hay-consuming  live- 
stock on  farms.    Roughage  consuming  livestock  in  this  area  have  been 'in- 
creasing during  the  past  two  years,. but  are  still  below  the  19k2-k6  aver- 
age.   Ranges  and  pastures  have  been  in  good  condition  in  most  of  the  West- 
ern states  this  summer  and  fall,  except  in  the  extreme  Northwest.    In  that 
area  dry  weather  has  greatly  curtailed  the  amount  of  feed  available  from 
pastures  this  fall, 

1/  South  Atlantic  region:  Delaware , -Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. ■  South  Central  region:  Ken-' 
Texas!  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma^aud 

2/  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevad<<^ , 
Washington,  Oregon,  ajid  California.' 
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Tabls    j-3  -  -  Production  and  stocks  of  specified  "byproduct 
feeds  J  August  1951  v.'ith  comparisons 


Item 


Oct,  - 

August 


_195q^51:  1950 
Oct^ 


1951 


August 


/.ugust 


Juiie 


A-ugust 


:  i_^000 

1  000 

1  000 

1^000 

1  000 

1,000 

tons 

+  nils 

Ptoc^  ucti  on 

OottornQed  calcp  and  icsrI 

2  ^05  0 

1  46?  2 

04  7 

44.0 

?2  9 

92.2 

Sovl^f^fln  psk"p  and  tt!pr_1 

'4  26^  6 

4l6  8 

411  8 

440.6 

T  inseed  cake  ard  neal  . . 

.  5 

677  3 

54.6 

67  3 

57  4 

54,8 

Peanut  cake  and  meal. > . r . 

:  132,7 

l'5.9.8 

5.4 

14,4 

9.6 

8.3 

Copra  cake  end  meal. . . , . . 

;       122 . 0 

127.  U 

12.7 

9.2 

7.6 

12.7 

Corn  gluten  feed  and  meal 

838,8 

898,1+ 

87.7 

78.1 

69,6 

73.6 

Brevers *  dried  grains, , . s 

21U .- 1 

218.9 

24, 1 

24,8 

23.6 

24.2 

Distillers'  dried  fralna. 

306,8 

577  U 

■5?  7 

4l.l 

29.0 

33.3 

T'lheat  ffiillfeeds 

J4.205. 0 

4.149-5 

42^.0 

341.9 

363 ,1 

395.0 

Eice  Bi'illfeeds.  ,  

187  :  8 

166.0 

18.0 

9,7 

11, 3 

■'5.3 

Alfalfa  meal ...<....... , 

995.0 

911.4 

176.4 

155.7 

186.7 

151.8 

Fish  cake  and  meal  ,  - 

190.9 

197.^ 

38.8 

31.1 

35.9 

35.5 

Drv  or  Dcwdered  skim  milk 

10,2 

6.3 

."5 

1.2 

.9 

.6 

Stocks  end  of  period  : 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal. , 

121.2 

57.3 

121.2 

89.8 

71,6 

57.3 

Soybean  cake  end  meal.... 

ii9.2 

68.4 

49,2 

148.8 

108.6 

66.4 

Linseed  cake  and  meal. . . . 

hG.l 

31.8 

46.1 

39.4 

44.0 

31.8 

Peanut  cake  and  meal  ' 

2.6 

3.5 

2.6 

5.5 

4-9 

3.5 

Copra  cake  and  meal. ..... 

8.3 

2.5 

8.3 

5.6 

3.2 

2.5 

Brewers '  dried  grains . . . , 

6.0 

3.8 

6.0 

4.2 

4.7 

3.8 

Distillers'  dried  grains. ; 

13.6 

12,6 

13.6 

33  =  1 

22.0 

12.6 

Alfalfa  meal  • 

197-5 

158.3 

197.5 

68.2 

122.9 

158.3 

Compiled  as  follows;    VJheat  millfeeds ;  cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  and  copra 
cakes  and  meals,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  gluten  feed  and  meal,  brewers'  and  distil- 
lers' dried  grains,  rice  millfeeds,  and  alfalfa  iteal:    Production  and  Marketing 
Administration:  fish  cake  and  meal  from  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 
the  Iiiterior. 


U.  S.  Depai'tiaen t  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
. payment  of  postage  $300 
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Table  1^4.-  Feed  grains:    Eeceipts  at  primary  markets,  September,  average 
19i^5-]+9  and  19f;0,  June -September  195I 


September 

1951 

Item 

Average 

•  1950 

'  June 

'.  July 

.*    Aug . 

!  Sept. 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1.000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Corn,  12  markets  1/ 

19,i+79 

22,965 

22  , 209 

21,759 

23,800 

21,598 

Oats,  12  markets  l/ 

21,663 

11,25^ 

7,9UO 

9,927- 

23,303 

15,684 

Barley,  h  markets  2/ 

19,190 

21,khl 

6,819 

7,201^ 

22,135 

12 ,  lill 

Ij'  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria, 
Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita. 


2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  IXiluth. 


